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FIRES ON TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAMERS.* 

BY THE EIGHT HON. EARL DE LA WARR. 



Without being too much a laudator temporis acti, it may 
perhaps fairly be said, within the limits of truth, that accidents 
from travelling, attended often with loss of life, are far more 
frequent in the present day than in times gone by. No doubt a 
cause can readily be assigned for this. Facilities of locomotion 
formerly unknown are now offered to all classes, and thus in- 
crease the chances of casualties in an almost infinite degree. It 
cannot, however, be supposed that any one would desire to lessen 
or check the means of intercourse between one country and 
another, or to underrate the commercial benefits which it 
affords, the civilizing influences which it exercises, and the use- 
ful tendency which it has in overcoming national prejudices and 
antipathies ; but what may reasonably be expected, while science 
and skill are almost daily increasing the means of communication 
between the nations of the world, is that the dangers consequent 
upou these advantages should not be disregarded and lost 
sight of. 

To come, therefore, to the point which we wish to bring 
under public notice, it might be asked, Is it not somewhat diffi- 
cult to understand that, in a matter affecting the lives of so large 
a number of persons, as well as property to a great extent, and 
which is at the same time immediately under the daily observa- 
tion of trading companies involving large shipping interests, 
there should still exist a doubt as to the cause of one of the most 
destructive and calamitous disasters which can befall a ship, — a 
disaster which may result in its total loss, together with that of 
a valuable cargo, and — what is more — the sacrifice of hundreds 
of lives ? In connection with this it is a startling fact that about 

* The observations made in this article are emphasized by the recent burning at 
sea of the steamship "Abyssinia."— Editor N. A. R. 
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200,000 cabin passengers leave the port of New York alone for 
Europe every year, of whom a large proportion are liable to dan- 
gers such as those to which the passengers of the " City of 
Richmond " were recently exposed. 

It cannot be for a moment supposed that science or skill will 
ever overcome the special perils of the sea; but what reasonably 
may be looked for is that scientific knowledge should be made 
use of to prevent disasters such as that which took place onboard 
the Inman liner " City of Richmond," so that the reproach may 
be wiped away that in the British Parliament in the year 1891 no 
satisfactory explanation of the cause of these fearful accidents 
could be given. That such should have been the case is the 
more extraordinary in these days when the application of scien- 
tific knowledge to practical purposes has been of such a marked 
character. It is not as if it had been a solitary instance or 
an accident of rare occurrence. When we find that in the 
last ten years there have been no less than one hundred and 
seventy-one fires in cotton-laden ships from America to British 
ports, that nearly four hundred lives were lost through cotton 
fires in holds of steamers in the year 1890, that there were during 
the years 1889 and 1890 nearly sixty fires of a serious nature on 
ocean-going steamers, besides numerous instances, frequently ter- 
minating in the total destruction of the vessels, of cotton fires on 
board American river and coasting steamers, and that not less 
that £150,000 is the estimated cost of insurance of cotton imported 
to England from America, it is certainly not a little surpris- 
ing that more information is not available, and that more at- 
tempts have not been made to arrive at the causes of these 
serious calamities, so damaging to commercial interests, and so 
perilous to the lives of the many thousands of passengers who 
every year cross the Atlantic. 

Since, then, there are such grave doubts as to the origin of 
fires in cotton-laden ships, there seems to be good reason for 
specially drawing attention to the serious danger to which pas- 
sengers in those ships are exposed, and also to point out that, 
unless the causes of those fires can be discovered and remedies 
applied, it may become the duty of the legislature to take some 
steps to regulate, or, if necessary, to prevent, the carrying of 
passengers in ships laden with cargoes of inflammable substances. 

Let us now briefly refer to the accident on board the " City of 
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Kichmond."' This vessel left New York on the 3d of June, 1891, 
bound for Liverpool, with a crew of 146 hands and 298 passengers, 
with a general cargo, consisting chiefly of 1,000 quarters of fresh 
meat and 2,082 bales of cotton. It appears from the report of 
the surveyor of the Board of Trade at Liverpool that a large 
proportion of the cotton was carried under the cabin floor, and 
that the length of the space on fire was about one hundred feet. 
After the vessel had been seven days at sea, on the 10th of 
June, in latitude 46 degrees 9 minutes north, longitude 35 degrees 
34 minutes west, at midnight, when a heavy sea was raging, a 
passenger gave an alarm of fire, and smoke was seen issuing from 
the cabin. The ship was soon found to be on fire in the hold 
where the cotton was stowed, under where the passengers were 
sleeping, and had not the deck over the cotton been of iron, it is 
believed that the vessel could not have reached a port of safety. 
The imminent danger is described by a passenger as follows : 

"Whilst the storm was at its height, about midnight, a lady passenger 
was awakened from her sleep by the intensity of the heat and by the fumes 
of smoke. She immediately called a steward, and it was found that the floor 
was so hot that a fire of some kind was in the hold near by. . . . Portions 
of the crew endeavored to get at the burning bales of cotton, but the men 
were almost suffocated in their endeavors to do so. . . . Captain Bed- 
ford, being aware of the serious nature of the fire, now ordered the stewards 
to rouse all the passengers and get them up on deck. . . . When I got up 
on deck, the crew were running to and fro preparing boats for launching, and 
the stewards were providing six days' rations for each passenger. It was a 
fearful night. The wind was screeching as it swept through the vessel's rig- 
ging, and seas were washing across the decks. . . . The suspense all 
through that night was something terrible." 

Providentially, at length ships were sighted, and after four days 
the " City of Kichmond " was brought to Liverpool without loss 
of life, with the fire still burning. 

Now, it is probable that few of the many hundred passengers 
who cross the Atlantic are aware of the danger they are incur- 
ring. It is a danger not apparent ; a danger far more to be 
dreaded in its probable consequences than the ordinary perils of 
the sea ; a danger unthought of, because unknown ; a danger, it 
is supposed, which a drop of oil or a current of air may originate 
and cause to burst forth at any moment. But great as may be 
the difficulty of arriving at any satisfactory results as regards the 
causes of cotton fires in ships, we confess that we are at a loss to 
understand how it is that more attention has not been given to 
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the subject ; how it is that the great interests affected by it re- 
main almost quiescent when the safety of many lives are involved 
in it, and when so large an amount of property and insurance is 
concerned. If it had not been brought to our attention by the 
recent discussion in the British Parliament that comparatively 
little is known with regard to the causes of fires in cotton-laden 
ships, we might have hesitated to believe it possible that the 
trading interests of America, India, and other cotton -growing 
countries should have been so long contented, in these days of 
advancement in scientific knowledge, to leave such an important 
question unsolved. We are aware that there are laws compelling 
passenger steamers that leave ports in the United States to be 
fitted with pipes for injecting steam into their holds in the event 
of fire occurring in them, and that British passenger steamers 
have adopted the same system ; but this provision has been found 
insufficient in the case of American as well as of British vessels. 
As an instance of this, it may be noticed that in the case .of the 
" City of Richmond," after the injection of steam for several 
days, upon opening the hold after the arrival of the ship at Liver- 
pool the fire was found to be raging fiercely.* 

Now, in connection with this it is important to observe 
that the interests of underwriters do not seem to lie in the 
direction of assisting in the introduction of means of doing away 
with one of the principal dangers which it is their business to 
insure against, and there is reason to believe that a somewhat 
similar view is taken by passenger steamship companies — that it 
would not do for them to adopt expensive apparatus for 
extinguishing fires unless it was made compulsory upon all to do 
so. Upon the whole, it seems that the conclusion must be come 
to that there has been no very serious endeavor to ascertain the 
true cause of these disasters, which, it would seem most probable, 
have arisen from more causes than one. It has been stated that 
the mode of packing may account for some cases of cotton 
fires, and in support of this view it is found that the fires occur 
but rarely in shipments from India. It appears that about 
6,000,000 hundredweight of cotton is shipped yearly from India 
to England, that during the nine years up to 1887 only four fires 

* It would be wrong to suppose that no attempts have been made to grapple with 
this serious danger, especially in cotton-laden ships. The successful experiments 
made with Carver's apparatus for extinguishing fires in ships' holds must be well 
known by all who have given their attention to the subject. 
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occurred in ships with cotton cargoes, and that since then there 
has not been a single fire in any cotton cargo from India. Eela- 
tive to this the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Trade 
recently said in the House of Lords : 

" I am inclined to infer that the danger is not necessarily inherent in the 
cotton, but is probably due to some different circumstances of treatment or 
packing. It is an absolutely admitted fact by almost every court of inquiry 
held under the Board of Trade, by the committee of Lloyds', and by commit- 
tees which have sat in America, that the packing of cotton there and its 
transit from the cotton-growing districts to the port are not nearly so satis- 
factory in America as in other places, especially in India." 

Evidence of a similar kind to this was given not long ago at 
the Board of Trade inquiry into the loss of the National liner 
" Egypt." It was stated that in the previous two seasons there had 
been seventy-seven fires in ships carrying cotton, and that forty- 
four had broken out after the vessels had sailed. The imperfect 
packing and banding of American cotton, and also the method of 
sampling, the cutting into the bales and leaving the exposed 
places in a rough state, were considered to be one of the causes 
of fires, and it was said that a more closely woven material for 
packing, closer pressing, and the use of an increased number of 
bands, as is customary in the Egyptian and Indian cotton trades, 
would prove an effectual check.* Various other causes of dan- 
ger in connection with packing have been suggested, such as 
contact with some kinds of oil or grease, also cotton waste, so 
much used in steamships, and especially cotton-seed oil, the pro- 
duction of which has been much increased, and which is liable to 
rapid oxidization and consequent combustion. But none of these 
suggestions seems to solve the question in a satisfactory manner, 
and little has comparatively been done. 

The important fact ought, however, to be mentioned, that 
about a century ago fires were of far more frequent occurrence 
than now in ships with cotton cargoes from India. In 1842 it is 
recorded that four cotton ships were burnt in Bombay Harbor. 
It is also a fact worthy of notice that out of one hundred and 
seventy-one fires which occured in ships carrying cotton from 
America in the last ten years, eighty-one occurred in the port of 
lading, forty-five in the port of discharge, and forty-five during 
the voyage. But although we are almost driven to the conclus- 

* Liverpool Journal of Commerce, Dec. 20, 1889. 
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ion that cotton will at times, under certain circumstances, gen- 
erate sufficient heat to produce combustion, notwithstanding the 
experience of years we seem to be almost as far as ever from 
knowing the actual cause, and therefore from being able to pre- 
vent it or to apply the proper remedy in the event of a fire taking 
place. It seems that in the case of the " City of Richmond " the 
vessel was fitted with apparatus for injecting steam into the 
hold where the cotton was stowed, and, though it had the effect 
of checking, it did not extinguish the fire, which broke out afresh 
when the ship arrived at Liverpool. 

From what has been stated, especially as regards the difference 
in the number of fires which occur in cotton cargoes from America 
and India — that, while in ships from America the number is large, 
fires are of rare occurrence in ships from India — it is not unlikely 
that a comparison of the modes of lading and stowage might lead 
to important results, and show that while in the one case the ship 
is carrying, as it were, the means for her own destruction, which 
may almost at any moment be brought into action, and which, 
in case of a passenger ship, may place many lives in the most im- 
minent peril, there would in the other case be comparative safety. 
The comparison might also tend in some measure to remedy the 
evil by showing that it is not inherent in the cotton itself, but 
rather in the mode of packing and stowage, and that it results 
from circumstances external to it, which might be regulated or 
rendered harmless. The subject is one of the greatest importance 
when it is borne in mind that about two hundred thousand cabin 
passengers leave the port of New York alone for Europe every year 
in ships carrying cotton ; and when we find that the imports of 
cotton from the United States in the year ending December 30, 
1890, amounted to 2,888,997 bales, the value of each bale being 
about £10, the magnitude of the trade, and the necessity of its 
regulation with regard to the safety of passengers and the security 
of property, may in some measure be realized.* 

In conclusion, we may express a hope that the serious acci- 
dent which befell the " City of Richmond," and which was prov- 

*It is said to be not an uncommon thing for the White Star liners " Majestic " 
and "Teutonic" to leave New York Harbor with over a thousand souls on 
board. As a matter of fact, the " Majestic " sailed from New York in July, 1890, 
with 1,500 souls on board. These giant steamers generally carry large cargoes of 
cotton. In August, 1890, a fire occurred on board the " Majestic," amongst the cotton 
cargo, a short time before the vessel sailed. 
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identially terminated without loss of life, may not be without 
some good result, and that the shipping and trading companies 
who have such great interests at stake will themselves adopt 
measures that will render unnecessary any legislative interference, 
and at the same time restore confidence in the public mind as 
regards the safety of passengers crossing the Atlantic on the pow- 
erful and well-appointed ships which form the links of social and 
commercial intercourse between Europe and the great continent 
of the West. 

De La Ware. 



